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“ The child who cannot have freedom for growth 
cannot grow.” —ANGELO Patri, Child Training. 


To MEMBERS: 
THE DIRECTOR’S WESTERN ‘TRIP 
Or: June 9th Mr. Carstens left New York on a 


long-anticipated trip to visit members of the 

League in the Western and Northwestern 
States. He writes from Salt Lake City under date of 
August 5th: 


“When my itinerary is completed on August 15th, I 
shall have visited all of the States west of the Mississippi 
River and north of and including those through which 
the main lines of the Union and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads run, with the exception of Nevada. Besides, I 
have visited Colorado and the Province of Alberta. 

“T have been particularly impressed with the progress 
which the State of California has made, both in the pub- 
lic and private fields of children’s work. Just at this 
time the public State departments are laboring under 
the handicap of a serious cut in their appropriations, but 
I hope that this will be temporary. In the supervision 
of mothers’ assistance funds and of boarding homes the 
progress seems particularly marked. It does not seem a 
very satisfactory arrangement, however, to have the 
public work for children divided between two State de- 
partments. This should soon be changed. 

“My visit to the Pacific Jewish Orphan Asylum, usu- 
ally known as Homewood Terrace, will long be remem- 
bered. Dr. Langer, the Superintendent, remarked that 
he had just had the thirty-fourth application for the 
purchase of one of the cottages. As the group of build- 
ings bears no signs to institutionalize them, such requests 
are quite explicable. This fact, however, speaks vol- 
umes for the skill of superintendent and architect in 
individualizing the buildings and making real homes for 
the children. Besides, it is a novelty to find that Dr. 
Langer has a waiting list of applicants for the position of 
housemother. Three things contribute to this: good 
salaries, all reasonable comforts of life, and enough time 
off. It is beautifully located on a hillside on the out- 
skirts of the city, in a grove of eucalyptus trees. 

“One feature of this children’s home is distinctive and 
a subject of controversy among institution superin- 
tendents—namely, the personnel of the cottages. Each 
cottage contains ten boys and ten girls of all ages. It is 
the policy to keep the children belonging to one family 
together and older brothers and sisters assume some 
responsibility for the care and welfare of the younger 
ones of the same family. Dr. Langer states that the 
doubting Thomases on his own board and staff have 
been convinced of the wisdom of this plan. 

“Many more features of the children’s home might 
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well be commented on, but space forbids. No children’s 
worker, and particularly no superintendent of a chil- 
dren’s home visiting the Pacific Coast, should fail to 
visit Homewood Terrace. 

“T was much impressed with the similarity of the 
problems interesting, worrying, or vexing the children’s 
workers of the West with those one finds in the East. 
The statement of western children’s workers, sometimes 
heard at National Conferences, ‘We are so different,’ 
certainly doesn’t apply to the social workers, their prob- 
lems, or the principles involved. If it applies at all it is 
to the extent to which the needs of a community are 
understood and grappled with, and the means available 
for working problems out. Such differences are not due 
to geography but to differences in understanding the 
modern problem of good children’s work. 

“In Alberta and in Montana the question of adjust- 
ing adolescent girls without home training to family and 
community life was found to be vexing. In Utah, Ore- 
gon, Iowa, and other States children’s workers were con- 
cerned to save the early delinquent from the necessity of 
going to the industrial school—if possible, by good home 
placement. 

“In most of the States visited steps have been taken 
to provide licensing and supervision of maternity homes, 
or the need of such control is felt. Utah has just passed 
a statute requiring that any person or agency placing 
more than two children in a given year must be licensed. 
The statute is conservative and has many good features. 
Licensing is made a duty of the State Department of 
Health alone. This is its weakest spot. No health de- 
partment can do this satisfactorily alone. The problem 
reaches far beyond the question of health. In a number 
of the western States change of custody of any child can 
only come about through a court decree. This is also a 
long step forward. It is a recognition of the fact that no 
private agreement should rob a child of his kinship 
rights. The licensing and supervision of child placing on 
the part of the State and the change of custody by court 
decree are not accepted by all children’s workers, east or 
west, but these two principles are making headway both 
east and west and they should have careful considera- 
tion and study on the part of all our members. 

“The programs of the children’s home societies differ 
very much in different parts of the country and even in 
States having a similar development. I have been im- 
pressed with the need for a considerable broadening of 
the program of a number of the western children’s home 
societies. Important and valuable as is the work of 
placing some illegitimate infants for adoption, I am in- 
clined to believe that the illegitimate infant is too readily 
removed from the mother for adoption, and that val- 
uable adjustment or placement for temporary care is 
neglected. These infants are frequently left either in 
receiving homes or permanent children’s institutions. 

“This question has a financial and organizing side. I 
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have noted that a narrow program often leads to the 
development of competing children’s agencies and so 
weakens the work. A children’s home society should 
not consider aid work an adjunct, but a regular part of 
its program. The word ‘Home’ in its title is perhaps 
not an unmixed blessing. Is there not danger of glorify- 
ing the institution in some of the children’s home soci- 
eties’ programs? It seems to me a matter that should 
arouse our serious concern. 

“Through the hospitality of Mr. J. V. Hawk, of the 
Montana Children’s Home Society, I was privileged to 
have four days with him and his family in ‘ Yellowstone 
Park.’ Nature’s freaks, the geysers, pools, and springs, 
were much enjoyed, and the beauties of the canyon and 
of the falls of the Yellowstone rivers refreshed my soul. 
I had a trip over the Columbia River Highway and saw 
Multnomah Falls and snow-clad Mount Hood. After 
that four days in Glacier National Park gave me an 
additional glimpse of the beauties of this great country. 

** A trip as long as the one nearly completed is at times 
exhausting. The vicissitudes of travel, such as staying 
up all night because a thousand feet of track slid into 
the Flathead River, sometimes make one long to get 
back to his own fireside, but the friendly interest and 
genuine hospitality shown me everywhere in the West 
overtop my petty troubles and have made my trip an 
enjoyable one. I hope it may prove of help to our 
membership.” —C. C. Carstens, Director. 


HOW ROTARY HELPS THE CRIPPLES 

The traveler who stops of a Sunday in Elyria, Ohio, 
and visits the Gates Memorial Hospital, receives an 
impression of social work made vital to the ordinary 
citizen in a way that is seldom accomplished. He is 
almost certain to find several automobiles parked out- 
side of the hospital, and within the building or on the 
sun porches he meets business men, manufacturers, 
prominent men from nearby communities who have 
driven over Sunday afternoon to see what progress the 
little crippled boys and girls in whom they are inter- 
ested are making. These men are members of Rotary 
Clubs in Ohio. It was the pathetic need of a twelve- 
year-old boy which six years ago started an Ohio Rotary 
Club in this work. From interest in him the local club 
came to support a local dispensary which dealt with 
cripples, and from this modest beginning the movement 
was started, under judicious leadership, until today 
Rotary Clubs in all parts of Ohio are more or less ac- 
tively participating in reconstructing lives that would 
have remained broken had broken bodies not been 
mended. Mr. Harry H. Howett, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Ohio, Department of Public Welfare, 
describes the work in the March number of the Journal 
of Social Forces. In the Rotarian for November 16, 
1922, Dr. Burt G. Chollett, of Toledo, writes of the work 
and the principles underlying it as follows: 

“Qhio, with a population of 6,000,000, had approxi- 
mately, according to the figures of other surveys, more 


than 12,000 crippled children, and one central institution 
would be a very inefficient approach to the problem. 

“Ohio had, at that time, three orthopedic clinics or- 
ganized and functioning in the northern part of the 
State, one in the center of the State, and two in the 
south. It soon became evident that the building of a 
central hospital school, such as exists in many other 
States, would not meet the problem. So a plan was 
suggested to enlarge the existing six orthopedic clinics 
in the State and probably organize two or three new 
areas, making eight or nine in all. By this method sev- 
eral communities would have centers, smaller than a 
large central hospital, locally controlled, with much 
local interest, and the facilities for the care of crippled 
children would be brought near to the child, avoiding 
the taking of the child a great distance and out of con- 
tact with relatives and home, and the responsibility for 
the care of cripples would be borne, to a great extent, 
locally. This plan also offered a more speedy solution to 
the problem. After a survey of all existing laws for the 
care of cripples in all the States had been made by the 
Department of Labor at Washington, a new law, with 
the aid of several of the leading attorneys and law- 
makers, was formed and passed about two years ago, 
and is known as House Bill 174. 

“Tt was apparent, very early in this work, that a large 
number of the neglected deformities were in isolated 
areas or in the rural districts, and many parents would 
be financially unable to bear the burden of cure and 
education, and they would be unwilling to allow these 
children to go any great distance from home. The law 
was so worded that it permitted the State to take as 
wards dependent children requiring surgical care. It 
also made mandatory their care, if necessary. As no 
State funds were available for this purpose, and prob- 
ably would not be appropriated in large amounts, the 
law was so worded that it allowed the Division of 
Charities to pay the current bills in the care of these 
children from a special fund for this purpose, and to 
charge this amount back to the county from which 
these children came.” 


In addition, provision was made by the legislature 
for special day-school classes for cripples in the locali- 
ties where they live, by means of State assistance to 
local school boards. One of the very great points in 
the work in Ohio has been bringing about close and 
successful co-operation among various social agencies 
in a position to assist. When their interest had been 
secured, representatives accepted appointment to the 
central supervisory body from the various State de- 
partments, from the Ohio Medical Association, the 
Hospital Association, the Society for Crippled Children, 
the Institute for Public Efficiency, the Public Health 
Association, and the Red Cross, and this central coun- 
cil has succeeded in steering the work so that it is 
done efficiently and also guides very carefully the 
quality of the work. Neighboring States, influenced by 
Ohio’s example, are embarking on similar programs. 
Where as successful co-operation can be brought about, 
as has been achieved in Ohio, it is reasonable to expect 
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that their efforts will be successful on behalf of the 
crippled children. Rotary Clubs in Canada having 
become interested in this work, there now exists at 
the head of it all the International Society for Crippled 
Children. 


THE FUNCTIONING OF A STATE WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT 


The service which a central department exercising 
more or less adequate powers can render to a State is 
very graphically shown in the third annual report of 
the Georgia Department of Public Welfare. To quote 
from Miss Rhoda Kaufman’s annual report for the 
year ending June 1, 1923: “It is now four years almost 
to the day that Georgia was horrified by glaring news- 
paper headlines of the persecution of little children by 
a demented orphanage superintendent, and the fact 
was brought out that no one in the State was responsi- 
ble for the supervision of such institutions and the 
prevention of such happenings. As a result of the 
awakened conscience, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare was created by the legislature of 1919. It is only 
three years since the Department was organized, and 
yet in that short time one other institution has been 
closed because the children were cruelly beaten and 
mistreated, three immoral superintendents have been 
removed, and numerous cases of alleged cruelty in- 
vestigated and evils complained of corrected.” 

But the accomplishments of the department are not 
only negative, as the following list of its activities in 
the children’s field indicates: 


“Regular annual visits to institutions: Orphanages, 
27; Emergency Homes, 6; County Reformatories, 4; 
State Training Schools, 2; State School for Mental 
Defectives, 1; Juvenile Detention Homes, 3; Receiv- 
ing Home, 1. Investigation of charges of cruelty in 
two institutions. Consultation service to superin- 
tendents and board members. Handbook on Chil- 
dren’s Institutions accepted by Federal Children’s 
Bureau for publication. Arrangement with Child 
Welfare League of America for a study of admissions 
and discharges of two institutions. Study of modern 
plants for children’s institutions and collection of 
building plans. Influenced two institutions consider- 
ing new plant to erect modern cottage systems. Con- 
ference with group planning to build new institution. 
Put institutions in touch with workers. Secured 
passage of Child-Placing Law. Study of child-placing 
work of State. Special study of child-placing work of 
Georgia’s Children’s Home Society in co-operation 
with Child Welfare League of America. Issuance of 
child-placing pamphlet. Presented to Children’s Code 
Commission summary of needed laws for protection of 
delinquent, dependent, and neglected children.” 


The report states that children’s institutions still 
bulk large in child care in Georgia. A number are 


doing work that is satisfactory to the department, and 
all are more or less feeling new life which is stirring in 
Georgia social work and has already, for example, 
resulted in an excellent child-placing law and several 
studies of institutions’ intake and results on the basis 
of which further progress is certain to be made. The 
Department’s own comment is: 


“The majority of our institutions are coming to 
recognize, as the best among them always have, that 
the institution can best be judged not by its elaborate 
building, but by the home-like atmosphere which 
prevails and by the type of house mother who is placed 
instead of the child’s own mother. They are coming to 
realize that a house mother is much more than a mender 
of clothes and a sweeper of floors. The change in 
attitude toward supervision, from the superintendency 
down to the person who teaches the girls to cook or 
the boy to plow, has been quite noticeable in the three 
years the Department has been observing Georgia 
institutions. During the past year 10 of the 21 insti- 
tutions and schools for white dependent childrén have 
secured new superintendents, three institutions having 
changed twice. These changes have meant in most 
instances a betterment of conditions, and in several 
cases the change was a conscious effort to raise the 
standard of care. Most of the institutions, realizing 
that child placing is a very specialized job, and one 
requiring equipment and training on the part of 
workers, with the expense of travel in order to follow 
up the children into the homes into which they have 
been given, have decided that it was wise to secure the 
services of the Georgia Children’s Home Society, which 
centers its efforts entirely on this one kind of work. 
Hence only one institution as yet has applied for a 
license to do its own placing. 

“A commercial maternity home which formerly 
gave babies away now places them through the Georgia 
Children’s Home Society. 

“All the juvenile courts and family agencies do their 
placement for adoption through the Georgia Children’s 
Home Society.” 


One gets from the report a picture of the beginnings 
of a State-wide development which, if consistently 
pursued, will give better care to Georgia’s dependent 
children than they have ever had. 


CHILD WELFARE NEWS 

Infant mortality in Italy and the post-war needs of 
children have resulted in the formation of a section of 
the International Association for the Promotion of 
Child Welfare under patronage of the King and the 
auspices of the Red Cross. Plans are being carefully 
worked out for maternity centers, improving the milk 
supply. and increased training of doctors in pediatrics, 
but progress is hampered by lack of adequate funds. 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, founder of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, and long active in all 
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good works, has been awarded the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association medal for distinguished service 
in promoting the welfare of women and children. 
Miss Schuyler is’ still an active participant in the 
direction of the work of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

A recent visitor from Germany, a doctor for some 
time engaged in relief of children in co-operation with 
the Quakers, confirms reports such as the following 
from the International Red Cross Review of May, 1923, 
which is to the effect that in the Ruhr milk is very 
scarce and very expensive. In January and February, 
1923, the infant mortality rate in Essen was 20 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding territory in 1922. 
People of the various provinces have already taken 
10,000 children from Essen into their own homes, and 
will eventually receive 50,000. The welfare of these 
children is watched over by local committees, and par- 
ticularly by the local pastors. 


The State Board of Charities and Public Welfare of 
North Carolina took a State-wide census of cripples in 
December, 1922, discovering that there were more than 
600 crippled children in North Carolina. To bring 
these children into touch with the State Orthopedic 
Hospital without the inconvenience and expense of 
long railway journeys, a system of clinics under the 
State Hospital and State Board of Public Welfare has 
been arranged in different sections of the State. County 
Superintendents of Public Welfare are furnished with 
lists of the children in their territory who are in need 
of such service and are responsible for getting them to 
and from clinics. oe 

It is of interest to those who have been watching the 
decline in population of New York institutions for 
children to know that the figures for the past year, 
soon to be published, continue what has been a definite 
trend since assistance to mothers first began in the 
State. The State authorities consider that prohibition 
and better case work are the chief items, along with 
aid to mothers, responsible for this lessening population. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 
The enclosures for this month are the following: 


1. The Cincinnati Illegitimacy Plan, by Ruth I. 
Workum. 


2. Appeal letter of the Boston Society for the Care of 
Girls. 
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LIBRARY LIST NUMBER 23 
Boox 


A Mother’s Letters to a Schoolmaster. 
by James Harvey Robinson. 


Dr. John Dewey says that this “is the most readable 
introduction to what is fundamental and sound in 
modern theories of education with which I am ac- 
quainted. It i is also the most inspiring and practically 
instructive.” It is written as a mother’s criticism of 
present educational arrangements and methods and 
gives her system of assisting her small son to educate 
himself by ‘stimulating his interests in life as he sees it 
and developing his questions by long range answers. 
It is written with humor throughout and very great 
insight. Valuable tables explaining the educational 
content of common things are included. 


Introduction 


PAMPHLETS 
1. Maternity and Infant Care, by Glenn Steele. 


This is publication No. 120 of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, writing up a study of conditions in a remote 
part of the Georgia mountains. The material is 
not only dramatic, but significant of the needs in 
the South. 


2. New York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Report of 1922. 


While this report deals with many aspects of social 
work, the section on children is perhaps the best in 
the book and includes careful discussions of New 
York’s new child welfare law, of legislation needed, 
and of some of the future possibilities of the new 
functioning of the Juvenile Courts. 


3. A Parody Sport Book by Happy, Illustrated by 
Clive Weed. 
Once more the Child Health Association uses the 
abilities of a clever artist in presenting matters of 
personal hygiene, and this time they back up each 
recommendation with a signed statement by some 
popular athlete. 


4. The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal Mining 
Communities in West Virginia, by Nettie P. 
McGill. 


This is publication No. 117 of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. The study was made about a year ago, 
so that the material is up to date. Living condi- 
tions were not by any means as good as children 
should have throughout practically the whole dis- 
trict, and both this and child labor are reflected in 
the children studied. 


Ge 


. What is the Case Worker Really Doing? by Ada E. 
Sheffield 


This is reprinted from the Journal of Social Forces 
and suggests that case workers tend to take for 
granted complete programs for their children, while 
occupying their minds pretty exclusively thinking 
about each day’s separate part of such program. 
Very interestingly written. 
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